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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

MDE ROBERTY resumes and develops in his L 'Athique, le 
• psychisme social, the second of his series of works on ethics, 
certain fundamental theses which we already know. Morals find 
in his opinion their explanation in the bio-sociological doctrine, 
which he substitutes for the incomplete vitalistic doctrine. The 
relations of life with social conditions ought to be conceived, there- 
fore, as follows : (i) life is organic and physiological, or hyper- 
organic and social ; (2) organic life, in its higher planes, blossoms 
into cerebral life, and this begins at the precise point where irrita- 
bility and contractility become sensation, elementary representa- 
tion, and so-called conscious or reasoned action ; (3) social life be- 
gins (a) with ideation, as this grows more and more complex and 
more and more bound up with the ideas of others, and with (6) ac- 
tion, as this likewise grows more complex and is dominated and 
shaped by the acts of others. And here issues forth a new form of 
cosmic energy constituting what M. Roberty calls collective psychism 
or social existence. 

Thus, "ideas and the evolution of ideas form the sole con- 
tents, the sole subject-matter of sociology." As to the so-called 
contradictory notions of good and evil, justice and injustice, M. de 
Roberty eliminates entirely the difficulty which springs from the 
idea that the idea of struggle or antagonism is implied in the con- 
servation of organic life. It is only, he says, when altruism has 
furnished its beautiful results and created the lofty forms of moral 
life, that individual reason and conscience, the products of collec- 
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tive reason and conscience, single off the good from the bad, the 
just from the unjust, order from disorder, and it is then only that 
through opposition to the positive concepts of union, concord, har- 
mony, the negative concepts of division, of struggle and combat 
arise. "Such is the upshot," adds the author, "of the law of con- 
trast which rules the simplest and most complicated operations of 
the mind." 

These ideas as a whole, seem to me appropriate to the facts, 
although certain obscurities of language sometimes hide their sig- 
nificance, and upon the whole my thought accords quite well with 
that of M. de Roberty. Mr. Lester F. Ward is the writer who is 
probably nearest him (see for example, Ward's Psychic Factors of 
Civilisation). But it is possible that the deviation is to-day not 
so great between biological sociology and bio-sociology. No one 
now refuses to admit that the social fact is a distinct creation, the 
social individual a new being in some measure, and no one would 
deny the permanent influence of biological conditions on the evolu- 
tion of societies. It is true, however, that the preponderating con- 
sideration of the one or the other point of view impresses a different 
stamp upon the science, and this is in itself a sufficient justifica- 
tion of the care with which the two spheres of ideas are distin- 
guished. 

I shall speak in this connexion of a very serious book by M. A. 
Sabatier, Esquisse d'une philosophic de la religion d'apres la psycho- 
logic et I'histoire. 1 M. Sabatier appears to look upon dogmas (and 
this is the only point on which I shall remark) as variable formulas 
of an emotion which is always the same. It is not exact in my 
opinion to say that the religious emotion does not vary, for it is 
composed of many elements. It is not simple and primitive, and 
one should not conclude from the fragility of the beliefs in which 
it has expressed itself in different epochs, the impotence of some 
stronger and more stable doctrine which might sometime find its 
response in an entirely new sentiment. The religious sentiment is 
above all a consensus of emotions, and the dominating emotion which 

1 Fischbacher publisher. 
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gives its color to this consensus has varied in effect according to 
the genius of the races and individuals possessing it. This view of 
psychology and of history leads me to look upon the philosophy of 
religion in a somewhat different light from what M. Sabatier re- 
gards it, and it is on this very point that the promise is based of a 
religious evolution corresponding to the social state of the future. 

* * 

M. J. Novicow, in L'Avenir de la race blanche, 1 refutes with 

much vehemence and sound common sense the pessimistic prophe- 
cies of certain authors regarding the competition and final inunda- 
tion of the yellow and even black races upon our civilisation. These 
so-called inferior races would be fitted, he thinks, to play the role 
now filled by ours, if our race should ever happen to succumb to 
their overpowering numbers. He holds the view of the virtual 
equality of the races ; the conception of noble races and inferior 
races does not seem justified to him in the light of what anthropol- 
ogy has done for history. "All depends," he says, "on circum- 
stances, on the environment, on historical conditions, and not at all 
upon the ethnical elements." But M. Novicow who has pushed his 
thesis to an extravagant point here overlooks the very important 
fact that the peoples themselves have in a great measure produced 
this environment and these conditions and that they have prepared 
the way for the circumstances which subsequently intervene and 
affect their destiny. In any event the part played by accident is 
almost entirely eliminated if we consider, for example, the parallel 
evolution of England and France since the seventeenth century. 
This evolution shows in marked degree the genius of widely differ- 
ent peoples, differently endowed races, and we cannot imagine the 
substitution of the one for the other without completely upturning 
the course of events. Each of these peoples has actually created 
the conditions which have determined its subsequent history. 

M. Novicow considers the hypothetical question of what would 
have happened had Carthage vanquished Rome. But this kind of 
reasoning is not permitted. One cannot base a demonstration upon 

1 F. Alcan, publisher. 
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hypothetical events which were precisely the events that were not 
realised. I admit that ' ' race and civilisation are not associated by 
the bonds of cause and effect," if we understand thereby "anthro- 
pological " race. But this formula is subject to rectification if we 
understand by race "historical" race, that is to say, a social group 
which has acquired superiority at some given moment by virtue of 
complex conditions which it is the task of the historian to analyse 
as he best can in each case. 

M. Edmond Demolins starts from an almost contrary thesis in 
a work which, though in other respects deficient, has created con- 
siderable notice in France, entitled A quoi tient la supiriorite des 
Anglo- Saxons. } For M. Demolins the superiority in question is to 
be attributed to race, not the natural, primitive race, with which 
he is scarcely concerned at all, but the composite race, the group 
of men such as we find it already formed at a given moment and 
occupying a given geographical area. Race, so understood, is not 
distinguished by anthropological characters. It shows itself in 
deep-lying psychological traits, in a sum of well-defined tendencies 
culminating in positive institutions. The particularist tendency 
seems to dominate among the Anglo-Saxons, whilst among the 
Latins, the Germans, and the Slavs, the tendency is to create com- 
munal societies having either the family or the state for its basis. 
In the history of England M. Demolins shows the well-defined 
contrast between institutions imported by the Normans and the in- 
digenous population of the country. This interesting comparison, 
which is based upon numerous proofs, serves to render many other 
facts plain. He explains, for example, the poor success in England 
and in the United States (excepting here the German communities 
on the American Continent) of the socialistic propaganda which is 
so widely spread in Germany, Italy, France, Spain, etc. 

We have here, in fine, a sort of philosophy of history with 
economical foundations, and this philosophy is closely connected 
as a whole with the studies which were evoked by the late M. Le 
Play and which furnished for twelve years or thereabouts the ma- 

1 Didot, publisher. 
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terial of one of the best special Reviews of this subject, namely La 
Science Sociale, well known in America. 

We have another work of the same class in M. Ch. Andler's 
Les origines du socialisme d' etat en Allemagne. 1 "Individual liberty 
cannot flourish except in the bosom of a society in which justice 
prevails, and therefore we cannot lay upon individual liberty the 
responsibility of realising justice." Such is the fundamental prop- 
osition of state socialism. M. Andler (I restrict myself to merely 
pointing out the main features of his exhaustive study) seeks its 
origin in the writings of Hegel, Savigny, Gans, Lassalle, Rodbertus, 
Thiinen, List, and expounds with great sagacity the theories pro- 
pounded by these different masters regarding the law, production, 
and distribution of wealth, reserving for a subsequent volume the 
discussion of practical questions. He well shows the decisive in- 
fluence of ideas upon political events in Germany. "Germany," 
he writes in an introduction, " will certainly be socialistic in the 
next generation. Will it be democratic also ? Can we alter the 
social condition of individuals without modifying at the same time 
and in the same direction their political rights. This is the prob- 
lem which the immediate future will have to solve. We can only 
wish that it might already have been determined." 

The first question is perhaps to ascertain whether a socialistic 
Germany would succeed in prolonging its existence. For if state 
socialism is not the system which best favors production, it is also 
not that which will assure the most happiness or even the most jus- 
tice, and if it is besides an anachronism the experiment is in danger 

of having lamentable results. 

* 

* * 

In the Psycho-physiologie du ginie et du talent" 1 of M. Max Nor- 
dau, we enter upon an entirely different subject. It is a valuable 
book and full of interesting aper$us which merit notice. I shall, 
however, restrict myself to the two central propositions of the 



1 This work and all others where the publisher's name is not specially men- 
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2 Traduction par A. Dietrich. 
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author regarding genius and heredity. M. Nordau first seeks to 
distinguish genius from talent. He sees between the two, not a 
simple quantitative difference, but above all a qualitative difference. 
"The average man — and talent falls here — " he says, "never sees 
the world itself but only its reflex in the eyes of genius. Genius 
alone is capable of forming something from the raw materials which 
the world furnishes, and afterwards men feel, judge, and act as the 
genius has felt, judged, and acted. Genius reposes upon an in- 
nate organic development, upon the perfection of the higher and 
exclusively human centres ; talent upon the manifestation, acquired 
or strengthened by exercise, of natural dispositions existing in the 
constitution of a given race." 

Several consequences follow. In the first place, the rejection 
of the doctrine of Lombroso which likens genius to insanity. M. 
Nordau, and I think he is right on this point, abandons artistic 
pseudo-geniuses to the alienist. But true geniuses are for him 
neither diseased nor degenerate. "Genius," he writes, "is evolu- 
tionary. It is the first appearance in an individual of new func- 
tions and without doubt also of new or modified brain-tissues des- 
tined, perhaps, to become typical for the whole species. Now, 
where is there any example of a new formation of the pathological 
order being evolutionary in character? " Doubtless so high a form 
of life is extremely fragile, but a priori genius is no more psychosis 
than athleticism is cardiopathy because the latter disease is com- 
mon to great athletes. 

The argument of the work is striking, although it rests partly 
upon the peculiar hypothesis of the author which I do not accept 
in its entirety. It seems to me prudent to speak of modified rather 
than of new tissues. In any event, the necessary distinction be- 
tween genius and talent, difficult though it be at times, and pro- 
found as we may conceive it, does not seem to me to demand either 
that the man of genius should show from the outset a new function 
(and such a function could only have developed in the human spe- 
cies through hereditary acquisitions), or that the man of talent — 
poet, musician, or eminent painter — should not have certain quali- 
fications which lift him clearly above the level of mediocrity. 
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"A powerful development of the centres of reason and of will — 
there," says M. Nordau, "lies the organic basis of the phenomenon 
we call genius. " But talent, too, can dispense with neither will nor 
judgment ; and the difference between the two, if reduced to a 
mere state of development of this or that nervous centre, would 
consequently seem quantitative. Still, M. Nordau remains none 
the less authorised to establish a new scale of genius "determined 
by the dignity of the tissue or of the organ upon the exceptional 
perfection of which it reposes." The man of judgment and action 
together, a Mohammed, a Napoleon, is placed in the first rank here. 
The thinkers come afterwards, the artists occupy the last place. 
These last scarcely merit the title of genius, for they are men of 
emotion and not of thought. I am not of those whom this view 
will startle. I share it and have insisted on it many times — upon 
the weak intellectual quality of artists in general as well as upon 
the excessive importance which is ascribed to them. I shall not 
prolong this discussion, however, but proceed to heredity. 

The primitive law, M. Nordau maintains, is not heredity, but 
a sort of vital choice or liberty between all possible variant forms. 
This liberty of life limits heredity, that is to say, the resemblance 
to the ancestral form, and it also explains (this view is remarkable) 
the adaptation of organisms which is incomprehensible in the Dar- 
winian theory. The primitive vital law implies the difference and 
the autonomy of individuals ; consecutive heredity implies resem- 
blance and dependence. Not believing in talent as in something 
preformed in the organism, M. Nordau also does not believe in 
heredity. Without doubt it is a disputable question that the son 
inherits in a mass the preformed constitution or stock of qualities 
which are going to make him a poet, painter, or musician. Ex- 
ample and education in childhood determines the vocation in many 
cases. It is true, however, that the profession of any art which is 
followed with any degree of superiority supposes at least the high- 
est possible delicacy on the part of some particular nervous centre 
(hearing, for example, in musicians), and the quality of a perfect 
nervous apparatus can be transmitted, so creating the possibility 
of a subsequent development or of easier exercises. Thus heredity 
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would transmit the special qualities of which the spontaneous or 
acquired vocation would be constituted — the initial subject-matter 
of future education in some sort. And what matters it if these 
qualities, these aptitudes, find a different employment and come 
into some other constitutional arrangement ! They have been none 
the less transmitted. Within these limits the theory of heredity 
remains defendable and still of great importance. 

* * 

M. Enrico Ferri gives us an extremely interesting work in 

his Les criminels dans Vart et la litter attire? a study of the criminal 
such as poets and artists have pictured him. I shall make but one 
observation on the subject of Orestes and Hamlet. M. Ferri sees 
in Orestes a criminal by passion, in Hamlet a criminal by insanity. 
Be it so. But we should not forget that the creation of Orestes 
was due primarily to a fact of the moral order : the Greek poets 
sought to effect a compromise between the ancient legend and the 
conscience of their times. I have shown this with sufficient evi- 
dence in my book La morale dans le drame, although I was unfor- 
tunately not well conversant with the facts of psychiatry when I 
published the first edition of this book eighteen years ago, and even 
in the second edition it was not sufficiently revised with regard to 
these facts. 

A similar observation for Hamlet. If these two heroes placed 
in a like situation in different times have not the same character, it 
is all the more reason for our admiring the profound art of Shake- 
speare and of the Greek tragic poets. According to the ancient 
law, Orestes was constrained to kill his mother, and the ancient 
tragedy made him an impulsive person who was still capable of re- 
morse, as M. Ferri tells us. According to the modern law, Hamlet 
was bound to spare his own mother, and Shakespeare made of him 
a person "insane with doubt," as M. Ferri phrases it, although the 
simple "melancholic type" which M. George Dumas recently por- 
trayed for us might be equally applicable to him. Each poet has 
chosen the type which best suits the historical and moral situation 

1 Trad. Eug. Laurent. 
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of his hero, and he has treated it on the basis of personal observa- 
tions more or less exact, but without thinking exclusively (I say 
this rather of Eschylus and Sophocles) of depicting a person that 
is diseased. That is why the interpretation of Hamlet appears to 
me more difficult than that of Macbeth for example, and I should 
still have some hesitation in accepting outright the explanation of 
the learned author to whom I submit this slight criticism. 

L. Arreat. 
Paris, 



